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s someone who is in his 30th year at Concordia University, these 

are indeed remarkable times. On the one hand, I have seen many 

of my former colleagues leave Concordia these last few years, 
some due to regular retirement and others to early retirements forced 
upon the University by four years of draconian budget cuts. 

On the other hand, these departures have also presented the Faculty of 
Arts and Science with a unique opportunity to rebuild its professorial 
ranks - in fact, to reshape entire academic departments in a very short 
period. 

So far, we have made the most of the opportunity, having hired 106 new 
professors since 1997. There are plans to hire another 100 faculty mem- 
bers within the next four years, and we will start interviewing soon to fill 
up to 35 of these positions for next summer. I consider this effort to be the 
single most significant initiative taking place in our Faculty today. 

This hiring drive (which you can read more about 1n this issue of 
Panorama) has already transformed the face of our Faculty's professorial 
ranks. These new hires, many of whom have just completed their PhDs, 
already represent about 28 per cent of our faculty complement. In many 
ways, they represent a new generation of teachers and researchers, an 
influx of which we have not seen at Concordia in at last 30 years. 

With so much hiring taking place at once, some may wonder whether we 
can maintain the standards of teaching and research excellence that our 
alumni and current students have come to expect from Concordia. I can 
assure you that we are, in fact, doing so. Despite media reports that sug- 
gest a looming shortage of qualified professors, we routinely receive more 
than 1,000 applications a year for 25 to 30 positions. We have been hiring 
professors from all over the world, including our own backyard. 

It 1s true that we miss our departed colleagues dearly. But we are also 
very excited about Concordia's future. 


\ a en 
Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 





P.S: I welcome comments from everyone, particularly our alumni. Wherever you 
are in the world, drop me a line at msinger@vax2.concordia.ca and Ill keep you 
up to speed with what is happening here. 


Cover photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Andreas Arvanitogiannis (left), Ariela Freedman, 
and Jason Camlot atop Mount Royal (see story, page 3) 
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ome sweet home 


Local graduates swept up in Faculty’s hiring blitz 


Arvanitogiannis says he considers himself to be a true 

Montrealer. Montreal was where he chose to move as a gangly 
17-year-old, when he was still unsure what he wanted to do with his life. 
And Concordia University in Montreal was where he earned degrees in 
biology and psychology, launching what he hoped would be an exciting 
career as a professor and researcher in behavioural neurobiology. 

So when he finished his post-graduate fellowship at Harvard Medical 
School in Boston and decided to apply for his first faculty position, 
Arvanitogiannis hoped he would wind up in Montreal. 

“It was a good year for positions in my field, with at least five or six 
openings in Canada,” says Arvanitogiannis, one of three new Assistant 
Professors to join Concordia's Department of Psychology this year. “But I 
consider Montreal to be my home. All of my formative years were spent 
in Montreal, and at Concordia's psychology department in particular.” 

Until recently, only those job seekers with vivid imaginations held out 
much hope of landing a faculty position at a Quebec university. Budget 
cuts imposed by the provincial government slashed 25 per cent of univer- 
sities' annual operating expenses over a four-year period, and instead of 
taking on additional salaries, administrators at Concordia were pleading 
with senior professors to accept buy-outs and early-retirement packages. 

But with financing levels now stable, universities have embarked upon a 
hiring spree to replace many of the professors who did leave, and to stem 
the continuing tide of departures as more faculty members approach 
retirement age. 

Concordia's Faculty of Arts and Science, which lost 108 professors to 
early retirement, has been among the most active Faculties in Canada in 
terms of creating new positions, having hired 106 full-time professors 
since 1997. And there are plans to hire a further 100 professors within the 
next three or four years, says Martin Singer, Dean of the Faculty. 

“It represents the largest faculty rejuvenation in at least 30 years,” Singer 
says. 

It also represents a unique opportunity for native Montrealers, including 
many of Concordia's own graduates, to return home to practice their pro- 
fessions, close to family and childhood friends. 

Take Ariela Freedman, a graduate of Concordia's Liberal Arts College, 
who left Montreal in 1990 to pursue a PhD in English at New York 
University. She admits that she held out very little hope of ever returning 
to Montreal as a professor, until the Liberal Arts College called her in 
1998 and asked her if she would like to teach a couple of courses while 
she completed her dissertation. The following year, she applied for and 


A Ithough his passport lists Athens as his place of birth, Andreas 


(see Home sweet home, page 12) 
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Arvanitogiannis: back home 


Concordia's Faculty 
of Arts and Science, 
which lost 108 
professors to early 
retirement, has been 
among the most active 
Faculties in Canada 
in terms of creating 
new positions, having 
hired 106 full-time 
professors since 1997. 
And there are plans to 
hire a further 100 pro- 
fessors within the next 
three or four years. 
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a “Lome ET If : onstruction of the $85 million Loyola Science Complex is pro- 
et vba male ceeding on schedule, as these accompanying photos indicate. 
: Excavation work was completed in September, at which time 
workers began erecting the steel structures that will make up the two 
below-ground floors and the five above-ground storeys. This phase of the 
work is expected to be finished by February. The entire complex should be 
open by September, 2003. It will house the Departments of Biology, 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, Exercise Science, Physics and a major com- 
ponent of Psychology, as well as Science College, the Centre for Structural 
and Functional Genomics, the Centre for Studies in Behavioural 
Neurobiology, and several smaller research centers and support facilities. 
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ot a half-baked idea 


Psychology professor hopes to unlock the mysteries 
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what's for dinner. Never mind the glass beakers and fancy comput- 
ers one expects to find in a university lab. The main features of 
this room are an electric stove, a small fridge and a standard kitchen sink. 

But it's in this lab, located in Concordia University's Department of 
Psychology, that Radomsky hopes to further unlock the mysteries of 
obsessive compulsive disorder, or OCD — an often-crippling anxiety disor- 
der that affects about two per cent of the population. 

Those afflicted with OCD often harbour obsessive thoughts in their 
minds and feel compelled to carry out repetitive acts. 

“For some sufferers, it's an annoyance that interferes only slightly with 
their lives, but in extreme cases, it's not unusual for people to lock them- 
selves away in their rooms for years,’ Radomsky says. “Take the case of a 
compulsive hand-washer. Imagine not being able to touch anything 
because you were so frightened of catching germs.” 

Among the most common rituals carried out by OCD sufferers are com- 
pulsive hand-washing and repeated checking to see if an appliance has 
been shut off. Hence the kitchen set-up in his lab, where Radomsky 
observes those with OCD — and those in control groups — as they perform 
a series of rituals. He then charts their recollections of those events to 
determine whether those with OCD have more difficulty recalling their 
specific actions. 

In some cases, those with OCD “have no problems remembering shut- 
ting the stove or washing the germs off their hands,” he says. "We want to 
find out why people claim to be unable to remember certain things when 
they get anxious.” 

Radomsky is hopeful that the results of his research could yield more 
effective treatments for those with OCD. One of the most effective treat- 
ments available now is cognitive behaviour therapy — patients confront 
their fears and are slowly weaned off their bad habits. But success rates 
fall in the 60 to 65 per cent range, he says. 

“One of the ways we treat people is by educating clients about the prob- 
lem so that they understand what is going on in their minds,” he says. 
“The more that we know about this disorder, the more effective the treat- 
ment can be.” 


VV win to Adam Radomsky's research laboratory might wonder 


If you have recurrent, unwanted intrusive thoughts (obsessions) or engage 
in repetitive behaviour to reduce your anxiety (compulsions), and you are 
interested 1n participating in research on OCD, please call Dr. Radomsky's 
lab at (514) 848-2199. @ 
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Radomsky: confronting OCD 


For some sufferers, 
it's an annoyance that 
interferes only slightly 

with their lives, but 

in extreme cases, 
it's not unusual for 
people to lock them- 
selves away 1n their 
rooms for years... 

Imagine not being 

able to touch anything 
because you were 
so frightened of 
catching germs. 









ndergraduate stu- 
| dent enrolments in 
the Faculty of Arts 


and Science rose sharply 
during the Fall 2001 semes- 
ter, climbing more than 
eight per cent from a year 
earlier. In total, about 
11,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents are enrolled in the 
Faculty _!| the highest total 
registered in at least five 
years. 

The enrolment jump was 
sparked by a 14 per cent rise 
in the number of new 
undergraduate program stu- 
dents in 2001. In total, 
3,450 new students enrolled 
in an Arts or Science 
Program last September, up 
from 3,030 a year earlier. 

Nearly every one of the 
Faculty's academic depart- 
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ments and colleges recorded 
an increase in enrolment. 
The Department of Political 
Science welcomed 42 per 
cent more students this year, 
while the Departments of 
Sociology, Mathematics and 
Statistics, English and 
Education also registered 
significant increases. 

Overall, nearly 6,000 stu- 
dents chose Concordia 
University's Faculty of Arts 
and Science as their first- 
choice on their application 
forms _| an increase of near- 
ly 12 per cent from a year 
earlier. 

Martin Singer, Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, attributed the 
increase in student interest 
to several factors, including 
the University's stepped-up 














marketing and student- 
recruitment efforts, and its 
growing reputation as a cen- 
ter of academic excellence. 
He also cited the recent eco- 
nomic downturn, which 
tends to steer people away 
from the job market and 
into universities. 

Overall, Concordia regis- 
tered a 7.2 per cent increase 
in the size of its undergrad- 
uate student body |! the 
highest figure among any of 
Quebec's universities. 

The Faculty of Arts and 
Science recorded modest 
increases at the graduate 
level. Enrolments in Masters 
and Diploma programs 
increased by about 10 per 
cent and remained stable at 
the doctorate level. 














ward planned for 
translation students 


M 


embers of Montreal's close-knit translation community 
reacted with shock and sadness when one of their col- 
leagues, Deirdre Annis Mark, succumbed to skin cancer 


last year. A part-time instructor in Concordia University's transla- 
tion programs, Mark was well-liked for her kindness, wit and will- 
ingness to help others 














and was well-respected for her technical 
precision and deep passion for words. 


So it didn't take long for Mark's closest friends and colleagues to 
launch efforts to create a memorial award in her honour. Fundraising is now under- 
way to establish the Dierdre Annis Mark Award for Translation Studies, which would 
award annual prizes to two students in Concordia's Translation Co-op Program. 

The fundraising committee plans to solicit donations primarily from within the 
city's network of translators. The goal is to raise at last $10,000, which would enable 
the committee to award two prizes a year, valued at $250 each. 

Donations can be sent to Concordia's Office of University Advancement and 
Alumni Relations, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, FB-520, Montreal, Qc., H3G 
1M8. For more information, call (514) 848-4856. 








Nicola Nixon (English) is the recipient 
of a Fulbright Award, a sought-after 
prize presented by one of the most pres- 
tigious educational exchange programs 
between Canada and the United States. 
A specialist in 19th century American 
Literature, Nixon is spending the year 
as a Visiting Scholar at Harvard 
University in Boston, where she is 
exploring the works of Herman 
Melville, who is best known as the 
author of Moby Dick. iT he sheer num- 
ber of libraries in Boston is amazing,i 
said Nixon, who is going beyond 
Melville's novels into his magazine arti- 
cles and personal documents. 


Mary Vipond (History) has begun a 
two-year term as President of the 
Canadian Historical Association, the 
leading organization for historical 
research and scholarship in Canada. In 
addition to serving as a meeting forum 
for Canada's historians, the CHA lob- 
bies governments and museums on 
issues relating to the preservation and 
availability of historical records. 


Ma@ Vethuy (...tudesfranAaises)was 
recently honoured with a iP almes 
acadEmiquesi, a prestigious award 
bestowed by the Government of France. 
The awards are handed out to profes- 
sors who have spent their careers pro- 
moting French language and culture in 
an exemplary fashion. 


The Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology has endowed a memorial 
fund in honour of Cary Boucock, an 
Assistant Professor in the department 
who passed away last year. The fund, 
valued at $10,000, was started with a 
donation from Dr. Boucock's family and 
was supplemented by donations from 
faculty, staff and students. The money 
will be used to fund undergraduate and 
graduate students from the department 


who wish to travel to conferences to 
present papers. 


Congratulations to the first four recipi- 
ents of the Vincent, Olga and Denis 
Nicolas-Diniacopoulos Scholarships. 
They are Clifford Patterson (Classics, 
Modern Languages and Linguistics), 
Wendy Cohen (Communication 
Studies), Cheyen Quach (Mathematics 
and Statistics) and Guiseppe Alfonsi 
(Psychology). The scholarships, valued 
at $3,000 each, were created through 
the generosity of the late Mrs. Olga 
Diniacopoulos, whose son, the late 
Professor Denis Diniacopoulos, taught 
in Concordia University's Department 
of Communication Studies for more 
than 20 years. The scholarships are 
aimed at students pursuing their under- 


_ graduate studies in the areas of Classics, 
” Communication Studies, Mathematics 


or Psychology who have displayed a 
keen interest in interdisciplinary studies. 


The Department of Education makes it 
a habit of lending its support to charita- 
ble causes, and this year was certainly 
no exception. In September, faculty 
members raised $700 to purchase 
schoolbags and school supplies for chil- 
dren in the Montreal area. And the 
department's faculty, staff and students 
are completing their annual toy drive, 
during which they wrap more than 
1,000 toys and deliver them to women's 
shelters in the area. The toys are donat- 
ed by a local toy company and delivered 
before the holiday season. 


Science College will host its annual 
Science College Day on January 25, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the Atrtum of 
the Library Building (1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd). Michael Van 
Grunau, Principal of Science College, 
says it will be an opportunity for the 
college's students to exhibit their work. 
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uilding a Web site may seem daunting, but itis 


- B not for professors in the Faculty of Arts and 


—————— 


Science, thanks to a new program created by 
Guillaume Carrier at Academic Technology. 

The program, known as the Web Site Generator, is 
essentially a template that enables professors to build 
Internet sites to accompany their courses. With very lit- 
tle training, they are able to build sites that feature 
recaps of their class lectures, helpful maps and graphs, 
all of which can be cut and pasted from existing com- 


Andrew Dobrowolskyj 











and links to reference materials 
puter files. 

Those looking to create more sophisticated sites can add electronic discussion groups 
and are even able to administer and correct exams and quizzes on-line. 

iPr ofessors who don't know much about computers can pretty much build their own 
sites just by fiddling around,i said History Professor Ronald Rudin, who built a site for 
his course on the History of Ireland (http://artsandscience.concordia.ca/hist348). 

ilt's still too early to tell what the pedagogical pay-offs will be,i he said, ib ut students 
have already told me that they find it useful.i 

So far, about 50 Arts and Science Professors have taken advantage of the Web Site 
Generator. Andrew McAusland, Director of the Faculty's Academic Technology Unit, 
estimates that about half of the Faculty's 2,000 course offer- 
ings will be accompanied by a Web site within a couple of =—"“"""S" "5 a ao 








years. 

For more information about the Web Site Generator, con- 
tact Keith McKenna at kmckenna@alcor.concordia.ca or 
848-4094, or Lisa Graves at lisag@vax2.concordia.ca or 
848-4393. 
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ozens of current and former students joined the 
1D founders of Concordia's Centre for Research in 

Human Development for a celebration in October 
marking the 20th anniversary of the center, known by its 


French acronym, CRDH. More than 85 psychology scholars 
have earned PhDs or completed post-doctoral fellowships at 


the Centre, including (from left) Odile Tessier, Pascale Lehoux, 

Susan Graham and Lorrie Sippola. CRDH researchers tackle 

complex social issues, including social development, peer relations, aggression and the 
influence of gender on development and mental health. The Centre includes 27 faculty 
members and 60 graduate students, who receive about $2 million a year in external 
research funding. 


Andrew Dobrowolsk 
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It was a fantastic 
opportunity for me. 
Five years ago, 

I was just starting out 
in athletic therapy 
and this was one 
of my dream jobs. 

I can't believe 
how well it has 
worked out. 








lowning around 


Exercise Science graduate helps keep Cirque du Soleil 
performers in top shape 


join the circus. At least she listened to her parents and waited 
until after graduation. 

Molnar, in fact, is one of several recent graduates of Concordia 
University's Department of Exercise Science to turn their training 1n ath- 
letic therapy into life at the circus — in this case, the world-famous Cirque 
du Soleil, the Quebec-based circus troupe whose shows attract more than 
six million spectators a year. 

Foregoing traditional circus animals, Cirque du Soleil shows feature 
dozens of human artists performing dazzling acrobatic feats -- ensuring 
that there is always a demand for athletic therapists like Molnar waiting 
on the sidelines with cooling gels, ace bandages and therapeutic massages. 

“We get everything from muscle strains and ligament pulls to third- 
degree sprains, most of which are the result of repetitive motions and 
overuse of the muscles,” says Molnar. “Most of the artists are former ath- 
letes and dancers, but now they're using different motor skills, working in 
ways they never have before.” 

Molnar, 28, is one of two full-time athletic therapists based at the 
Cirque du Soleil's central training facility in Montreal's St. Michel district. 
The center houses all of the Cirque du Soleil's newest recruits, which cur- 
rently includes dozens of performers preparing exhaustively for the 
troupe's newest show, set for release next spring. 

“They generally come in fairly healthy and pretty well-conditioned,” 
Molnar says of the recruits. “It's only after a month or two that they start 
to break down a little bit and end up with a few problems.” 

A former gymnast herself, Molnar says that landing a job with the 
Cirque du Soleil had been a dream of hers ever since she first enrolled in 
Concordia's Athletic Therapy program. When she graduated in 1998, she 
accepted a job as a therapist at Action Sport Physio, the sports medicine 
clinic responsible for providing athletic therapy to the Cirque du Soleil's 
Montreal-based performers. After spending a few months at the clinic's 
downtown Montreal branch, she was approached about transferring to the 
Cirque du Soleil's training centre. 

“It was a fantastic opportunity for me,” Molnar says. “Five years ago, I 
was just starting out in athletic therapy and this was one of my dream 
jobs. I can't believe how well it has worked out.” 

In addition to her work at the training center, Molnar has twice been 
asked to head out on the road to relieve athletic therapists working on 
tour. She spent two weeks with the Dralion production in Minneapolis 
and was sent to Hamburg, Germany last June for the Quidam show. 

“Obviously, the pace is very different when you're on the road and the 
artists are performing 10 shows a week,” Molnar says. (P) 


A ndrea Molnar admits that she had always wanted to run off and 
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For Science College student, semester abroad 
is a roaring success 


equally ferocious carnivores. Imagine muddy rivers teeming with 

hungry hippopotami and crocodiles. Why, you ask, would a 
Concordia University biology student risk life and limb to trek through 
the middle of this dangerous setting? 

For Valerie Laville, the answer is simple. 

“Lions,” she says with a laugh, recounting her recent African adventure. 
“As a kid, I used to always watch nature shows on TV, and the lion was 
always the big one, the number one predator, on top of the food chain.” 

So deep is Laville's fascination with the kings and queens of the jungle 
that she jumped at the chance to spend a semester studying and working 
in Kenya's wildlife reserves as an extension of her studies at Concordia's 
Science College. 

Together with about 20 like-minded students from across North 
America, Laville traveled to Kenya last fall as part of a program run by 
the School for Field Studies, a U.S.-based educational institution that 
offers university students courses and work experiences at six field stations 
around the world. 

In Kenya, Laville split her time between the Nairobi National Park, on 
the outskirts of the Kenyan capital, and a more remote game reserve near 
the border with Tanzania. Days were divided between classes in ecology 
and park management, and field work. 

Naturally, she says, the highlight of her trip was the three weeks she 
spent roaming through the Nairobi National Park as part of an extensive 
research project to identify and count wild animals — and carcasses — by 
species, age and gender. Kenyan park managers use the data to establish 
the impact of recent droughts and continuing human encroachment, she 
said. 

“Sometimes you'll see a herd and you don't know if you've already 
counted them, so it's not an exact science,” Laville says. "But it's impor- 
tant to establish the difference in numbers from season to season and to 
see if the drought has affected males or females more.” 

Laville, 23, said she and her colleagues were able to observe lions and 
other carnivores from up close, albeit from the sheltered canopy of their 
sport utility vehicles. “The wild animals are used to humans, so they don't 
usually attack,” she says. “But still, you don't want to leave your car.” 

Now that she has returned safely to Canada, Laville is itching to return 
once more to the wild. Her first experience was enough to convince her to 
pursue graduate studies in animal behaviour once she graduates from 
Concordia in the spring. Ideally, she would like to hook up with a 
research team based in East Africa, where she could work to preserve the 
lion's place at the top of the continent's food chain. 


Pe a landscape filled with tigers, cheetahs and an assortment of 
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Laville: African adventure 





As a kid, I used 
to always watch 
nature shows on T'V, 
and the lion 
was always the 
big one, the number 
one predator, on top 
of the food chain. 
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top students 


ore than 500 people crowded into the Oscar Peterson Concert 
Me in September for the second annual Arts and Science 

Scholars' Awards evening, held to honour the Faculty's top 
undergraduate students. This year, 137 students, each with a grade point 
average of 4.07 or higher, received bursaries of $250. The Faculty also 
awarded scholarships valued at $5,000 to 19 international students, and 
four departments used the occasion to hand out departmental awards. The 
scholarships and bursaries were made possible by donations to the Faculty 
Development Fund. 


Gd) For Arts and Science scholar Monica Levine (Psychology), the 
Scholars' event proved to be an intergenerational celebration. Levine (sec- 
ond from left) is pictured with, from left, her daughter, Dana, her father, 
Fred Lewis, her grandmother, Betty Cohen, her mother, Rita Lewis, her 
grandfather, Jack Cohen, and her husband, David Levine. 


(2) Arts and Science scholar Analie Calapiz Gonzalez (Etudes francaises) 
had much to celebrate. Not only did she win a $250 bursary, but her 
mother and grandmother traveled from Toluca, Mexico to cheer her on. 
Gonzalez (second from right), is seen here with, from left, Lucie Léquin, 
Chair of the Etudes francaises Department, her mother, Maria Luisa 
Gonzalez, her grandmother, Angelina Gonzalez, and her husband, Joel 
Ramsey. 





(3) Camilla Tanaka, a Sociology student from Brazil, was awarded an 
international student scholarship. Tanaka (right) was joined at the ceremo- 
ny by her sister, Priscila Tanaka-Keliher (left), and her mother, Clarice 
Tanaka, who is a Professor of Kinesiology at the University of Sao Paulo 
in Brazil. 





(4) This year's crop of international scholarship recipients included repre- 
sentatives from across the globe, including, (from left) David Glover 
(United States), Sophy Broad (Cayman Islands), Julia Gerke (Germany), 
Zhen Lu (China), Miia Mianinki Mannerla (Finland), Yuzo Otani 
(Japan), Camila Tanaka (Brazil), Synnove Follestad (Norway), Olena 
Bykova (Cyprus), Anita Frank (United States), Ming-Ji Kang (South 
Korea), Yuzi Zheng (China), and Sumie Tokutake (Japan). In the back- 
ground are Dr. Patrick Woodsworth, Director-General of Dawson College 
and member of the Faculty of Arts and Science External Advisory Board, 
and Dr. Martin Singer, Dean of the Faculty. (P) 







ith the rising popularity of Latino music and the dramatic 
\ N ) growth of the Hispanic population in many parts of the 
United States, there is no question that the Spanish language is 
growing in importance across North America. 

And Concordia University knows it. Just ask anyone who has ever tried 
to find an empty seat in a Spanish language course. 

“When the schedule comes out in April, the courses fill up in a day, if 
not in hours,” says Catherine Vallejo, chair of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science's Department of Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics 
(CMLL). 

When Vallejo was hired as a part-time Spanish-language instructor at 
Sir George Williams University in 1968, there were only two full-time pro- 
fessors on staff and a handful of students enrolled in courses. Today, more 
than 325 students are pursuing undergraduate degrees in Spanish lan- 
guage or literature at Concordia and about 1,000 students sign up annual- 
ly for introductory Spanish language courses. The Faculty employs seven 
full-time Spanish Professors and about 25 part-time instructors. 

“And there is always pressure to add more courses,” Vallejo says. ““We 
still haven't found out what the market will bear.” 

Members of the CMLL department say the popularity of Spanish cours- 
es at Concordia parallels a rise in Spanish influence in Montreal and 
across Quebec, where the government expects Spanish to overtake Italian 
soon as the province's most widely-spoken language after French and 
English. 

The province welcomed large numbers of Hispanic immigrants from 
Central and South America during the 1980s and 90s, and many of those 
families now have children who have reached university age and want to 
further explore their heritage. A Major in Spanish Literature offers insight 
into the history, culture and society of Spanish-speaking people in Europe 
and America, Vallejo says. 

But Spanish courses are also attracting non-Hispanic students, many of 
whom wish to pursue careers in business or politics and figure that fluen- 
cy in Spanish will improve their job prospects as Latin America begins to 
play a greater role in world affairs, particularly under the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. Responding to the demand from business-minded 
students, the department has introduced courses such as Effective Writing 
for Professional Purposes and Business Spanish, which includes a section 
that explores the unique business customs of Hispanic countries. 

“If you're looking for a job, you have a definite advantage if you speak 
Spanish,” says Maria Fionda, an Honours student in Spanish Literature 
and president of the Hispanic Students Association at Concordia. 


(see Spanish, page 12) 
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Spanish: professors in demand 













In 1968, there were 
only two full-time 
Spanish Professors at 
Concordia and only a 
handful of students 
enrolled 1n courses. 
Today, there are more 
than 325 undergraduate 
program students, and 
1,000 more sign up 
each year for Spanish 
language courses. 








Home sweet home 
(continued from page 3) 
received a full-time faculty position at the College. 

“Anglophone parents in Montreal have become so used to 
seeing their kids disappear,” she says. “When I came back 
from the U.S., I think it gave my parents and their friends 
some hope that it's not necessarily a one-way street out of 
Montreal all the time.” 

Likewise, family considerations played a big role in 
Concordia graduate Jason Camlot's decision to return here 
two years ago. He hit the job market after completing a PhD 
in English at California's Stanford University and weighed 
several offers before settling on Concordia. 

“All of my family and good friends are here in Montreal, 
and I have nieces and nephews here, so it's really nice to be 
around to see them grow up,” says Camlot, hired as an 
Assistant Professor in the Department of English. “I was 





Spanish 


: (continued from page 11) 


: Fionda, who is Italian, says her Spanish fluency has 
7 already translated into greater responsibilities at her part-time 
e job at a local telecommunications firm, where she is often 
7 asked to assist with the company's growing number of Latin 
e American clients. 
“All of them speak English, but they like to hear someone 
who speaks Spanish. It's a welcome surprise,” she says. 
Fionda had taken just one Spanish course at CEGEP 
e before arriving at Concordia, and she admits that she found it 
: challenging to learn a new language. “But if you read a lot 
e and practice it, you catch on quickly,” she adds. 
And students learning the language for the first time can 
7 now take advantage of language-acquisition software housed 
e in the new Arts and Science Learning Centre. The Centre's 
: Multimedia Language Studio, which opened last May, 


hoping at least to get back to the East Coast, in the vicinity of e employs the latest in voice technologies to help students 


family and friends.” 

Ironically, some academic departments avoid hiring their 
own graduates out of fear that their areas of specialization 
may too closely resemble those of the current faculty mem- 
bers under whom they trained. That was a particular concern 
for Arvanitogiannis, who says he steered his post-graduate 
research in a new direction during his two years at Harvard. 

“During my interviews (for the job), I had to demonstrate 
that I would bring something new to the university,” he says. 
“And now that I am here, I feel that there 1s pressure to prove 
myself a bit more because I know the faculty members and I 
know that they trust me to do a good job.” 

All three new faculty members felt at least some unease 
when they returned to class as professors, sometimes in the 
very same rooms where they once sat as students. 

“It was exciting to come back, but it was also pretty weird,” 
Freedman admits. “For the first two weeks of class, I had the 
impulse to stop at the student lounge rather than go upstairs 
to my Office. 

“On the other hand, the fact that I had gone through the 
Liberal Arts College as a student made it less intimidating as 
a teacher. I was familiar with the structure of the program 
and I was able to identify with my students as they encoun- 
tered the material for the first time.” 


: understand new languages. 

: “Tt will make the learning process more enjoyable for stu- 
e dents,” Vallejo says. “They work very well with computers, 
7 so if you give them a really fancy lab, they tend to learn 
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